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This restriction of the right to sit in the House of
Lords would have several advantages. Membership
of the Upper Chamber would no longer be the mere
privilege conferred by birth, but would be bestowed
on the representative peer by the votes of his own
order. The House would contain all the most able
and respected of the peers; and it would be kept
within manageable limits. Under the present system
it is constantly expanding, and it threatens to grow
altogether unwieldy. Each administration takes a
substantial contingent of successful soldiers, lawyers,
eminent officials, and wealthy and active party men,
out of the commonalty, and lifts them, and their
heirs, into the baronage. Peel was the last Premier
to exercise a jealous supervision over the bestowal
of honours by the Crown. In five years he only
recommended the creation of five peerages. "It
reads to us," says one of Peel's successors, "like
a dream, like a chapter dropped from the annals
of some Utopia or Atlantis.7'*

Every Prime Minister now adds his tens, or even
scores, of members to the Upper House. A revising
Senate should be a rather small body; but the
House of Lords is nearly as large as the House of
Commons, t If the process of fresh creation goes
on at the same rate for another half-century, the

then direct that the writ of summons should be cancelled and
the Peer disentitled to sit during the existing Parliament. See
Pike, Constitutional History of ihe House of Lords, p. 277.
Under 38 and 34 Viet, cap. 23, sec. 1, Peers, convicted of
treason or felony, are disqualified from sitting or voting. They
are also, by the same statute, disqualified during bankruptcy.

* Lord Eosehery in the Anglo-Saxon Bavt'ew;, June, 1896.

t The full Assembly would contain over sir Hundred
persons, if attended by all the Peers of the United Kingdom, the
representative Peers of Scotland and Ireland, and the Bishops,